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la aa address delivered to tbe Co^scii of 
Jtd»ir Is-tratcrs Special Education (ISIUJ, specific problems acd 
r^scmrot'S fs^r c^iig* is tlie education of liaoritj aitd poor ckildrea 
are exa»iied, *%« author points out the hi^h proportion of minority 
a»^i poor clS;ilires is special educatios classes and stresses t^e see^ 
to ctax^ eitscatioaal practice so tliat students wit^ e^ml potest iai 
hate a£ e<i*al cJiaace to qzcM regardless of racial dif feres^c«ss» tke 
rc^t of tSte profcX«» is defiued as a preTalence of monolisgsal asd 
»o»oc«,It^r*.: ed:acators m a aultilincual and Bulticulturai 
es»ircti*-*t • 5a»ple prctlems steiaiag froi aisassessiertr 
inappropriate lat-eliag, and inadequate teackisg skills are explored, 
sad leartirs patterns of 3lack people (sucb as a preference for 
inferentisl reasoning) viiicii are not taken into account is 
conTenticial >rxmcule« are listed, Eeco»»endations for chance 
mclsiie tie need f^r aainstream professionals to consult literature 
OS tJsre aincritf perspective, and tie need for 1 ead er- a dainist raters 
to enlist ti-e nelp cf linority professionals. (IS) 
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SPIK^IAL HKSPONSKS TO SPECIAL CONCERNS 



by 



Asa C.. Hilliard, 111 



(Kcyiune aildruhs delivered ti> the Ciiunci! of Adniiniiitrators of 
Sinrial Kdiuaiionu Intvrnational Ct)nvcntU>n, New York, NY, April 
15, 1974) 

In a fri)!U page rolumn of the Wasfurifiton Pbst on March 31, 
1974, 1 found the following information: 

"Children in Virginians hcven slate training schools are 
making less progress in reading and arithmetic for each 
month they ^pend in school and many are falling farther 
behind. The State's first achievement tests of these pupils 
hht)\vs: 

. . . Thi pot)r achievement results in Virginia were re- 
corded in the face of relatively high per pupil ex- 
penditures for academic and vocational education in 
the training schools, 

. . . The tests results are discouraging also because spe- 
cialists in the education of delinquent children regard 
the average training school commitment of six to 
eight months a rare opportunity to make a leap for- 
ward in a child's academic achievement levels/* 

David Kirp( HER Kebruary, 1974) stated: 

Research concerning classes for children with etiological- 
ly more ambiguous handicaps— the educable mentally re- 
tarded, mildly emotionally disturbed, and perceptually 
handicapped— reach quite different conclusions. Those 
programs do not tangibly benefit their students, whose 
equally - handicapped counterparts placed in regular 
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M'huol rla^HON porfi)rni at IcaM a^ wdl and wiihnut ix]> 
pAvvnl tletrimi'Mt U> ihoir normal tiassnmU\s. 
'Vh i> hidivd paradDxiaU that menially handicapped chU- 
dren having teachers espivially trained, having mure 
iiuuiey (per capita) spt nt on their education* and being 
enrolled in chi^ses with fewer children and a program de- 
signeil lo provide for their unique needs, should be ac- 
complishing the t)b)ecti\'e> of their educati4)n at the .same 
or i\ K>\\er level than .similar mentally handicapped chil- 
dren who have nA)l had these advantages and have bivn 
fun'vd In rennim in regular grades/* 

This slu t* i)f uur profes^iDual practice is as appropriate as any 
other to illustrate the poverty of our profession when dealing with 
the number one problem in education today. How do we change 
educational practice so that students with equal pt)tential have an 
i%\iuil chiince it) grow regardless of racial ditTerences? Why is it 
that witli all our man years of formal training which Iranslales 
uuo degrivs anil certificates, with endless man years of research, 
with milHons of dt>llars in resources, and with formally-stated conv 
mitments id help all children to learn, the basic pattern of achieve- 
ment among nuni>rity and po4)r children in our schools remains 
unchanged? Our professional language gives the ///u.s/on that prob- 
lems are bemg managed. We have talked about ''target popula- 
tions," "intervention strategies/' ''behavioral objectives/' ''parity/' 
iUid yes—even "sptvial educatii)n." And yet the pattern of minority 
sUident growth remains intact. 

Si'verul dues to our continued fniHtration and delusions about 
what curt work can be sei»n. When Christopher Jencks let us off the 
hook in suggesting that school learning cimtributes little to what he 
iletines as succes.s, some of us also felt relief that '7/ tvas not really 
our fault that minority children did so poorly. It was society as a 
tefu^le. What a relief after a deiade of public criticism of schools 
to have another explanation for school failure. 

In spiHial education, 1 hear the word ''mainstreaming'' as the 
coniersti)ne of new jargon. And yet, I get the uneasy feeling that 
we havf been luTc before. The physical placement alone of a child 
in the "mainstream" without i rt>-definition of "deficit'' or ''handi- 
cap" and without a clear goal of helping .students to 6c mainstream 
rather than to be in the mainstream will simply be more of the 
same, Naturally, some handicaps are real and recjuire special strat- 
egies for help. You can't restore sight to the blind. But why don't 
the numbers i>r proportitms of students (particularly ) minority stu- 
dents get reduced in special programs where ''handicaps'' can be 
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Ipvd? Whal is aur hwhihj4 Are we Ui)omed elernally Id 

iimlmg the same high proportion of miMi)rilieh and poor in dasheK 
fur ihe retarded, edueatit)naily handicuj)ped, or emotionully di.v 
turbed? If thin is tt) be tht* ihumn then what ih ho spwiul about npt*- 
eial educathni? 

I have nt) desire or intent hereto beat you across the head with 
the eatahig of ills for your i>r my theruputie purposes. I have some 
hope that things i»an i)e different. Therefore, my look at us in- 
tended to be both diagnoslie and prescriptive to the extent that that 
is possible. I beheve that many answers to educational problems 
will biiunie apparent if we have a clear view of what is really hap- 
pening. Thi.s will help those who are willing and able to bite the 
bvillet and do a job. At that poinU thohc who are unwilling t>r un- 
able will deser\ e whal they surely will get* Therefore my discussion 
here is in tw i> shnple pieivs. VVhiit are our spivific problems? VV^hat 
are our resources for change? 

Our f^'t)hli'rfus 

IVrvasive patter of int\}uily, racism, and oppression in our cul- 
ture as a whole impact upon the sch(u>l environment as well as 
w hat we may do as educators. However, we should be able to claim 
some expertise m handling schi>ol effects. We are not responsible 
for everything, but we are responsible for something. In that regard, 
I believe that the root of our problem within that domain over 
which we exercise some influence is that we have mostly monolin- 
fiiuil and monucultiinil educators in a multilingual and niulUcultur- 
al cnrironment. No real progress is possible until this is changed. 
I must spend some time to make this explicit for I find that many 
educators will hear such a conclusion and relegate it to the realm of 
rhetoric. This relegation is a frequently-used professional defense 
niivhanism—an avoidance reaction in the face of what is seen to be 
an overwhelming problem. Let's look at samples of our problem 
under three categories: general, teach ng skills, and curriculum. 

Genmd 

M|sasj,t»ssnien|. The record of assessment in general and of minor- 
ities in particular by our educational establishment in general has 
been disastrous. It has been shot through with an irrelevant, un- 
real, and Useless mechanistic and atomistic perspective stemming 
from the American mirhanical and economic tiiodels of reality. We 
attempt tn ol>jeitify subjeili'-e things to make them value free. Even 
our professional writing style attempts to move the writer from the 
tirst person to the third persi>n, as if it were really possible to be 
vahH*-free objeiii\e. These theoretical perspectives have often left 



prtnhHis and rivsull>» whii'h should In* lahdinl *'uMlit lor lunnan ron 
sumption. " Kx.unplfN \\\\\ Inllow, A sinniul rt*aM)n for tlu* poor 
a^M'HMiUMU rmurd \s \hr hUiN and ju^rviulinn cihiuuvntrkiMn al 
aHsoHH4>rH tliiMnM^lvfN, not Mni])l\ tho inv^trvinuMit.^ u>od. To bo Np^*- 
ihv hi^loriail nvord oontain> dciir an<l unnu^takahle loap> 
antl ru^lu^s to j\uiKinont f^pi\ u\Ily wiuMV inuiorily pei>i>U' aro (un 
cenuHl. KhiH is rdlcvuui in our "^pixial induration Mudonl popula- 
tion/' 

Kvidoiuf Mii h a>s the* Hvhvr study in Mil\va\iktr itnd oihor^ >ho\\ 
what sfalh'ii *nid iruspirTd toai lung can do to make up lor op])ri»v 
sion. \t»\\ ^ardu'?^ m rullvwa! iuilhropolony and hn>iui>>tics nl^o 
s\un\ thf asHCHsnuMil of tho^o who si-i* <)nly dctii'its in niinoriiy chil- 
Arm U) hi' imoinpi'tont. Kvrn our oonunon mmino niif^ht k*ad u>^ to 
ask MU'h \u\s\v questions as iho following' Why do diihlivn adl over 
the worhl learn their native language at almost the same age? Why 
are there no ihtTerenees among inlants up to the age two on tests 
of abdu\? Why iire there mi>re Blaek male?^ ihiin Blaik feniiiles in 
ikisM\s for the rdartJed or eduealionally handicapped if LQ. dlf 
ferenees are racial, not sexvial? Why do some teachers succeed 
where others fail with the same groups of children? Why are inv 
trainetl high m'IiooI tutors in San Francisco Bay Area Si-hools iihW 
lit teach "unteachable," "failmg/' ''delinquent/' "noivattending/' 
low Black students to read two years and more abo\ e their 

stiirtmg point in one year with only hours per semester of in- 
struction when the scho4)ls could not dt> the job in seven or eight 
years with all their resources? Why is there virtually n^ profession- 
td literature on the many pockets of school suctvss (achievement) 
with mint>rity students? From Johnt/ (Dade County, Florida) we 
can si-e that tlicre is not only the problem i>f misassessment but al- 
so a j)rohlem i)f educators having sekvtive perception of facts before 
our ver\ eyes. Broad attention to these ;uui similar questions wovild 
of nivessity lead us to approach minority children in ways very dif- 
ferent than when wc^ start from hypothesi/ed deficits. 

As I see it, the common denominator for all of our assessment 
failures is that assessors are estranged from the context which they 
seek to measure. Hov\ else, for example, could a major research 
i'orporatii)n recently suggest that a Black child's l.Q. might be in^ 
dieated by his ability to understand puns, a form t)f humor which 
is clearly {\o anyone who really knows or understands Black peo- 
ple) alien ami culturt^sptvilic to Whites. Only from those who 
brought us such coiuepts as Columbus ''discovering'* America 
could be so nan ely ethnocentric. No legitimacy can be given to 
those educ ators who have not demonstrated an empathic experien- 
tial understanding t)f the monorities observed and an empathic un- 
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lit r^u^'Mhnu «>t Mlutuh ami ihisHmonis. ^Vt)nl>miM^» many stKiDlo 
tfi^N, p^^'M hnlnj^iiHi*,, ami nuinagenioni ty|H»H haw iud li>ng bevn 
jiiwn xhv i vuu r ihv nUigi' U) talk abi>ul leaching/ Iciirning pnuvsN- 
\shvn iht s »iri' iKnt)riiiU i)f nn).Hl relevant I'lasHiDiiin liala beyunti 
Unit tmn v^iH^nvniVH as a stuilenu thvir t)wn unnyHlematiciiliy-ex- 
anuthd uni\rr^il\ *'ltMi-hing'* expvrientv* i)r a luurisfN v;ev\ t>i 
MhiiMi** atui prutrNNjunal lueralure, Wliy cIm* would mjituhhu- luuk 
If* rt^lennuu -JenikN Mt)unihan, JenM^i, 4)r certain mu* edueational- 
K expt^'it luvii largv reMMreh enrpi)ratii)nN for help in ui ler>U: ding 
how Mhi>4>U ran help rninorilien? Their bias or nuAele is biid 
eniUigh. but ihrir dull and. poverty stricken domain tif experiencv 
raiM's the issue t)f their et)mpetence to deal with matters of how stu- 
ileal** learn, li inu?^t be another kind of avoidance of the real when 
iho^k- iif whi) kuiJW seiiools give eredence to such false prophets. 
For iOv,in>pK\ why do ?^o numy i>f us rtvogni/e the namei^ above 
and "H** few rtvogni/e the names of Robert Williams. Hobert Green, 
U'i!han^ Labtu . Juan BaralA Mareus Foster, John Collier. William 
JnhtUA Ku h.ird Heber, etc. Your professional l.Q. expressed as a 
raUi) etpial tht* number 4)f names you know in the first list divid- 
eti b\ thr luimher of nanu»s you know^ in the suu)nd list limes one 
hunilretj Or -^houlil we simply move on? As special educators, you 
ma\ iiv ma> m*! do research. However, idl of us do consume and 
depciul iipon ri»Hfarch results, using them routinely in our daily 
work 

ShiMliij. t atvgones, L abels, Classifications. When the system of 
t*<iut aiion a^ a w hole systematically is incompetent to deal with mi- 
ntirUies, contulence in treasured categories should suffer. What is 
"ntaumal brain dysfunction/* really? What is an ^'educational 
handicap/' really? What are ''emotional disturbances,*' really? I 
submit th»i' espivially where minorities are concerned we have real- 
l\ only ili-M rjbed tvMiltant behavior which is symptomatic of the 
real pri>blem which wv appear to define by the term applied but 
do not dehne at all. The tangled description of our catchall cate- 
gi)ry mmunal brain dysfunction is the best example. Further, what 

"teaching. ' "learning/' "supervision/' "observation?" We need 
\a be held Mnctiy accountable for our language. The main reasons 
are, in addition to communication, that shoddy language is an in- 
Mtatitm tt) ihv prt)jivtii)n of an educator*s ethnocenlricism and the 
labebng v\hu h results is oppressive to school children who become 
Us victims Labels and categories must be more than ways of di- 
vidmg up the turf. t>r the spoils, among ourselves. Building spcvial- 
i/atiuns for ihe ^ake iif professional protei1it)n canni)t condone or 
rudurv thr oppies^it)n which results from the application of mean- 
ingless or fii//y categories. 
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and ir* Mi>dds. Hamkl Bordy omv jukingty >pokiM>f I) and 
R nn)deU i harm'leri/ing much in ihv area uf t-duiaUt^nal re- 
4i*tirch whu h pri>vid^.*i» us% with i>ur v^Mniiial infi>rmauun fur decbtun 
nmking. Ht* j*uggi?>*^ted thai in t^ducation. i^ame> and ys^c of iximx-pu* 
ormv lim. llunv in lypical i art-heft) re^ihi^ht^fMr faj^hion. re^^^arch 
hfgun Ui w\\ what !*hn»ild gt> under thv name Pr^KXvd ^ilh tO«^treme 
caulion with lU-w and old rvmvdU^ in >pi;vial cducauunl 

IVachinjj SkilU. While fur M)mv ihn^ nvxi ch a raiien nation may btr 
painful. 1 belicN'e that a u?*eful concq^tual scheme a!read> e\i>t> fi»r 
li>i)king al leaching ^kilU. The M^heme which 1 wt>uM chiH>M^ • «he 
jichcme which we u^c for k)t>king at chOdrvn'> hehavu>r> w' re 
t)ur principal clientele. Sumei)ne will pr4>te?»t that lhi» ^chenie in- 
valid when k)t)king al leachcr^ or other educatcir>. I feel that it i^ 
a.H valid for uj* a> il is for the children which we t&erve. Perhap^ a 
few ^iberue^ will be laken in my inlerpretaiion^, but I am deadly 
herii>uh. We can talk i>f individual educator^ in the langi^age of 
^ptvial education categories in lerm> of "phyi^ical/' "mental/' and 
**emoiii>nai handicap^;'* and under oi^y one area of istrength. if we 
ujie conventional special education terminology—and 1 think that we 
mui»t. 

BUnd educator>— Mo>i teacher^ fail to >e^» visual s^tamuli, dl^tort 
visual stimuli, i>r fail to integrate and interpret them properly when 
viewing mimirily children. Ralph EUibon, in the "Invu^iblc Man.*' 
de^icribesi thi* phenomenim in rich clinical detail. The problem i> 
not that the Black man or other minorities* wa& inviaible^ but that 
the culture wa> either myopic or blind* With minority children, their 
blindne»4r iiKlude^ '*paralanguage*' a» well Luther Weem>(19T4) 
htt» spoken incisively on thi^ subject- If teachers cannot "h^" w hat 
Luther Weems "sees" for each minority child in hh or her unique 
context, his competence muM be in doubt: 

behavioral pattern which blends the oral tradition and 
the people orientation is the interactional pauern of 'call 
and response/ This is a part of the oral aspect as well 
The most colorful example of the call and response pat- 
tern is found in the traditional fundamentalist church 
where the preacher*s monologue is transformed into a lit- 
any. You don't find situations where black persons are 
sitting up dispensing wisdom and other blacks are pas- 
sively absorbing it It is an on-going imeraaion. At 
least, you're saying: *That*s right,* 'Right oiv* *Amen/ 
'Get down,' 'Shut up/ 'Get out of here,' AVe don't want 
to hear that,' 'Do it/ There is a communication that is 
going on, a kind of litany that is going on- The black 




khyrvh in a cluhhic example i)f it; bul the Civil Highl> 
tiuvH tivvul that far backt and you priihably ^av^ ihern 
tm IV. Aj* .M)on ah ihe black speaicer got up In a n^u^ing 
emtiiHmal nurx uf way, it huddenly bivatnea shared com^ 
muna-ati4Hi botwwn all piH)i>lv pn\**enl~U wujin*! ju^i ihe 
^peakt•^ ilrupping ideah out. The .name pattern i^ found 
in nio^i gathenngh where emotionally litimulaimg cum 
municauon.H are oivuring. There \s an on-going ^y^il^*m 
4sf verbal reuiforivment t)ne characteriMic which hm 
hv^'n t )bherved tt) ixvur in cla^ room helling^ is the greater 
converMitiunal and diMnissiional pattern characteristic of 
the black teacher/black j^tudent interaction, Thi:^ aherna- 
live tt) the more pahsive retjuiremenb of the cla^jyr<x)m 
participation re^ult^^ in one of the most common com- 
platnt> about the black child's behavior. One of the mo^l 
ciimmon complaints coming from non-black teachers of 
black children i^ the aJIeged hyperactivity of black chil- 
dren. rhi> hyperactivity has been theorized us being any^ 
ihuig from inadetjuate impulsi' control to a diagnostic 
uulex of organic brain damage. More frequently than 
ni>u i: an adaptive boredom in response to the low ac- 
tivity level t>f the traditional classroom; a revolt against 
the pa.Hhive ab?^orption which is necv»ssary for learning in 
lhe^e neiirngs. 

ITie above repre>entN a nt>rm for some black children, even today. 
Thi^ paralangiKige, like language, is grounded in a cultural experi- 
ence. IVue '\ight" f4>r an educator can come only from immersion 
tn that experience. 

l>euf cdue4itor^— Teachers of minority and poor children tend to 
he hard of hearing iind sumetimes totally deaf. A practical example 
wa** just given to one by a Los Angeles teacher who noted that 
mu>t uf the treatment group who were being seen by specialists in 
Hpi»ivh ci>rrtvtii>n were minority students. Of these, upward to bO% 
were identified a.n having problems of "articulation'* where anicula- 
turn 4)tYen meant non standard English prontmciation. Did you ever 
tr> the < ) in (ierman or to pronounce the French word dicu or 
trilling the (r) m Spanish? In addition to educators missing the 
audvtt>ry nu's>age «>n diagnosis, alien educators often miss the mes- 
^tage^i which student^s send over and beyond what the teacher has 
a.sked ft>r 

MBU educatorH^-Minimal brain iysfunclion occurs in educators 
a?* with kid>. Afflicted educators may appear to the un-sensitized 
eye to be normal in every way. And yet, unexplained and inappro- 
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pn.itr rr-^piitwrn iMu imnnuMital slinniU will hi* uppiiria^l tn ihv 
tlutjinoMiriaiu i^-KpiH hillv hypvTiu lu U\\ Hir prolilrin in thai. liktMhr 
lU'^himiitin ul U-Mvi iivrj^aU uilh kiiK vUlin) anal>M^ an tnlu^ 
t^tMr** 4ls|#im tiuTi, "^wuv llu* tMluiahir'n hvhaviur ami thv ?%yMvMi) 
nfirti pruduiVH tlix4ihilily Ntuiv Hjunlii'ily itniUl hv givrn; but un 
\»Mi ktiov\. rh^irai-U'rjMH nl ilu** tHaKnn^tii* ralrgory u>h gt'in^r 
al l.iik titiuiunvun Udinit:un iit lhi> Ihiu'. NovrrthflcsN wo will run 
tunii* iti UM» ii tur rdm an>rH il^ wo iii> with nur >tmk'ntN. 

BiMin ilanuiKtnl i-Uuiauns-- Brain vhimaRo in odviratot>. in duo li) 
nul^^i\v iraunia \vhu h may be caused by rxtrnvu' fxpiTicnic^ Nudi 
a*^ pKuvtuvui wt ihc vduvaltir in a sohonl in an unfamiliar cultural 
^oitmK^ r^potiallv tl n htiN mnu)riiy children. Stime remi^^ion may 
hv cxptvtt d pro\ ulcd Iduk and nkillcd pri)fchhii)niU cure Is jirmidcd 
In ihr cdiH*dt>r 

Ktiut aiiM ctunmimu ativv diM>riler.s~ll ih ni>l at all vicar hi>w th^^ 
t.itrgiMA tiiv ulcH Some aHjHvlN art' physical and Dthcrs cniDtional. 
Vhv *.>mpu>m** arc ihc cd\Hati)r\ inability ti> cMublihh rapport and 
tu iMahlish linKuiHtic ionlacl with students. An csptvially poor 
pr*>)4n*KN}^ i)ccur> when the educator so afflklcd is unaware of the 
dhu'^N. Such persons seldom respond to treatment. 

Krnntionai tuinilicapped educators — With emotionally handi- 
ivipped educau»r>. there are seld4>n> presenting physical sympt4)ms. 
HuvveM-r. thert are panerns: ( I ) pi>or patterns of peer communiea- 
titai, ri) little or no informal communications w*ith students, (3) 
the punui\ e u^e of pi)wer in such things as ashignments, grading, 
rewards, attention, etc.. and (4) bland Hfe8tyk% etc. 

Menlallv rdarded educators— Only a small percentage of educa- 
tors are mentally retarded. When discovered, they should not leach, 

Kducable mentally retarded educators— A slightly larger group of 
<*^iucatt>rs are educable though retarded. Consideration should be 
given to whether they should be handled at all, handled in special 
instuutu)ns ur cla>>es, or should be mainslreamed. 

(lUted educaii)r^— Approximately two percent of our educators 
can he ct)n:^idered as gifted. They should be carefully segregated, 
for it is difficult ti> meet their needs in heterogeneous groups of ed- 
ucatt)rs, 

iVrhap'* you feel oppressed by my application of these categories 
to educator?^. If mk yi>u are like our students. If not, you are truly 
dt?tabK^i with M*vere sensory impairment. However, I fc*el that we 
must continue U) use the oppressive categories for educators until 
they arc no longer inappropriately applied to our .students. My 
purptiM* with the^e examples is to burlesque the fact that the trouble- 
?*hoi>iing in our educatii)jial sy.stem usually focuses on the victim 
and misses a vital part of the equation. 
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t ^irruulun^ a S*iurit ^>ut VrnbUtu What tiu in M'hi)t>ls 
5-* iii*-ignt ti tM thr mvinual a\ iTiigt AmiTU an child. <*nnirary 

norm h1 our iult\at and pr*Hf^-^ ttU Muden!*' \n the ^ami* prtvj^rant. 
t)ur HhoiiN ha\t nti wIaI fu%^i to kium wht> and ^hcrv the Mu- 
litMjl?* art* It v^r dj\t ^i!iiMM> Vk*HiUi ht ditTtTinl pkifv^. How doc^ 

1. liUick {HHvpiv lend lo prefer to re>pond to and with 
*'UvMalU** ralhvr than lu t>r with alumbtic thingb. Enough 
particular X arv lok-fuUni gvt a general ?%en>e things. 
I'here i> an impatjrr^iv vv:ih unntxv>>4iry ^peei^il'^. Some- 
iimv^ w >evm^ thai the prtniimunant pattern for main- 
9^treani Anienca i> the pretHv\ipatii>n with particular^ 
ailing viUh a txnHHimUtint of a >en>e of the whole. 

Fherv j% the hehei that ansthmg can be divided and ^\xb- 
iiividt^i mtii minute pu'w-?* and thai the>e pievx»> add up 
U) ti v^hulv Thrref >re. dancing and musik- can be taught 
h\ the nun^hiT^ rAcn art ;^ ^umetlme^ taught this way. 

This i^ v\h> vun:e \\>.;tv> never learn !v> dance. They are 
toil hu'».\ i^untm^^ aru: analv/mg 

2. Hhuk ptH»pU lend to prvfer mfvrential reaM>ning to 
eitht-r deductive or inductutv Thi?» i,h related to item No. 
I aho\c 

;j. illack pei>ple tend to prefer approximalion3> to ac- 
cuuu \ to "fifty divimal phiiv> *' Thi> i> related to No. 1 
ahtnc- 

4. Black pi»op!e tend to ptvfer a focus on people and 
their aiii\ itu> rather than thing> l*he choice by »o many 
Mudent^ of the helping profc>>u>n?» ^uch aji teaching, psy- 
chi»h>g\. MHiai v\<»rk. and ^o f4>nh cannot be explained 
b\ ji>b ava:htbihty or ea>e v>f curriculum. 

fUack ptH»p!c ha\e a keen sense of justice and are 
quick !i> tinaiy/e and perceive injus^tice. 

H. Bliick pei>ple tend to lean toward altruism, a concern 
ftir t>ne^ fellow jtuu^. 

7. Hliuk peopSv tend to prefer opponunitie^ for styH:»tic 
<ii?spla\ vsithm thv parc^meter^ of what the reference group 
think** t> hip. 

^. Black piHiple tend to prefer novelty and freedom. 
\VitneH> the development of improvisationsi in musjic, 
?*tyle> in clothing, and >o forth. 

H Buuk ptH>p!c m general tend niK Uy be language de^ 
pendent. That tti >ay. there ^^ a tendency tt) favor non- 
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verbtil a* v^^ll vrrbal utmnvanKalion \Vords» may be 
mvKh u> j^vt a m^HHi as? to c\vn\ e\ specific daia. 

II Ihm* *4?^?»umplion> ami t^oi^u^ >:Ui:>-<-^ ar?^ v\crt partiaUy ac^ 
i*i4fatn ti Hh<niio be drar tha: :nr Nchi^>R>i» tind mo>t often art* 
unready ui hdpfui m^:n\ ihiidrvn 

Restiun t*s far C^^i^<^ 

iV^ uri^ />€iM* T^it % iit'ft a^M^^u' uJJ ^is^'^i^wr ^ hiU the children uv/v 
IH Huffvm uilhau* ih^'ir .'tiUi ^ ^> T*i*'V uri AiM'^ pr^HtYi the 
teachers. Chafu t^ arc the M\u^.:y at^rv educated hy the 

same pi^tiplc u hi^ rm/n*t7 :ht uxicne^ \ l\\r>un\ \\ik\>x } 

iKh\>ols div ni>t hiAW to t>r the pUvv^* that they are for minority 
students. Sptvuil t-du<ahir> vkaa;p> unw^ue po>aion> to nave an im- 
pact in p^^^i^?^r d;rixt5nrv B;i! ^>^:f"%i*;v probiem^ require system- 
alic ^ululiuns I hehe\t thv follt»^.n*: d;rt\"tu»rv> i^fFtf >ome ht>pe: 

1. A racially Rpre:^cnta^:\ c >i^fl not fur the purpoju? 
i)f benevi>lent aflinr.ain e act:or: but to enhance the capac- 
ity at >vchiHu> ti> dial v^::r. n^Idrcn, Mmcrity >tafF are 
likely Ui enrah pcr>pet"i;vc. In c^^e> vwhere tenure pre* 
vmih thi> enrichment m;ni>r;t% c\^n>uiiant> mu^t be util- 
ised .n on-gomg prt*i;ram> on a regular ba^is. 

2. There i> a iiy»iefi^aii\ bhivane** otx the part of main- 
stream pr^>fe^^ionaI^ n^ard;ng the matirr of professional 
literature and nlatt^ htcfatufv by minorities. There can 
be no furgivenej^ for the ma^a&tream profe^^^^ional who 
fail?^ to ct^nsult thl^ vita! !iteraa;re for ideas and for un- 
derstanding of ^he muu^rity perspective. How long will 
Duboi>. FanorL Robcn WUharr^.*, Thoma» Hiiiiard. Rob- 
en (Jreea Pre^ton Wilcox, Jo>e CnuL Charle:> Busita- 
monttv Tom ArcHT^^^a, Charle* Wdlie. William Grier. 
Andy LiiHng>hIey. and i^hers go unreferenced, unread, 
unused by ho many ediK;Aior> %ho r^^xi them. Any »eri- 
ou> profe^^u>nal^ m ^ptc:a: education who purp^^rt to 
>erve minority studtTity are professionally remiss if they 
fail to utilize this growing res^^urce of minority talent 

3. N\m-mmonn venters %iih demonstrated expertise in 
facilitating gro^vnh among minonty popular 'ons or show- 
ing an under^tanding ba>ec upon direct experiences muj>t 
also be read. There is rit> excu^-e tor functional profet^sion- 
ai illiteracy among u> 

4. A growing number of min^nt\* profet^ional as^ocia- 




fxtst rht»>v t>lTt»r a dinvt p»unt i>f innta^i ii^r pri4e>Mnn- 
all* \t\ ^jHVlal cduvall\>n. (>Tgiii14^<tfiun> >uch ii;* the Biack 
rhiiii Ik»vd4Jpmeni In*^ljtutt» m Wa>hmgtim. D.C . The 
Nittiunal A>^ocu4lHm t>f Biuck P^^x•holugbt!i, theNatiunal 
Nkiiical A?^^tHMath)n. the A>MK^ial5on of Black Social 
VVDrkefH, the A.vNkKnaiiim ft>r N\m-\\l\ii^ Cono^rnb, and 
the American PerM>nneI and (iuidance A«i^>ciauoa the 
i^\>MH.iath>n of t'hine>e Teacher>^. La Ra^a Ai>aociauon», 
and nuin> l>ther^ Uu) numerou^ lu mentiun, ^huuId be a 
part of the everydd> repertuire uf any M?riou>profe2^jsionaI 
in program> ft*r >ptvial t^ducation %vhich >er\ e large per- 
eenlago of minority >rudent>. PerM>nnei referral andbibli- 
ographie> are available frt>m thej^:* ^ource^- 

5 K^ptvially in Urge urban area^ where large numben> 
of mint>nty Mi:dem.H are >en"^'<l direct ciMV.inuing contact 
with profe^Mi^nal and other community leadership i> es- 
sential. It IV e>ptvially imponant that the help of parentis 
m prugrtim.H where cla>Mfteation and labeling i» done be 
assured, 

liiAe^ for Leader^ leader aGmun>irtilor> in special education 
have sptviai resf^unMhilities where n^;nor;ty chUdren are concerned 
ii\ light of >ome at the consideranons w hich were discu>>ed above. 
Some of these sptvial rifles are as follows: 

1. To act as ad\ ocate5 for relevant re>earch and to im- 
prove the jkkUU of teachers* and parentis in r^ading^ under- 
slandmg, and applying relevant re^^earch. To refuse to 
participate in or suppon res^earch on minoritie:^ which 
does not follow HEW guideline on informed con5enL 

2. Leaders mu5»l enli>t the help of minority profession- 
als and those who havi- had succefr* ;n promoting the 
growih of minorities, tt^ diagnose and change curriculum 
in line with what wv know about our children. 

;i Leader> must insure that accurate pupil diagnosis 
IS di>ne The most important contribution a leader can 
nnike iii this area is tt.^ look beyond the paper quaiifica* 
tions of lht>se who do pupil diagnos^is to determine their 
competence ft>r working with minority children and to in- 
sure thai i»nly those whi> are qualified c^rry- out these im- 
portant tasks. 

4. Leaders must insure professional responsibility m 
the Use nf labels and categories. Specifically, time must be 




M't a^uii- pvriodkallv lo c\.iluaU' ihv ttin>tnk'l'- nAvivtl 
b\ iahri«^ alui \hv >L»iting in which hil)vl> nw aj^pliod n» 
m^urv ihr apprupria ih*^*^ of iabvlN ami vategurivN. 

r> LvadtTH nui>t lUMirr aa^urate ct)nHnuiiiiaUi)r» with 
vhiKirm aiul pannvu regarding lindingN, 

H LoiidtT^ ha\o a paHirular iv>*ponsihilily in iht* arva 
ot uiHunng quahty contrul in ihc doHvory t)f ^j>tH'ial viUv 
t auon M r\uv*^ In many rascN, pi)or progriu'n rvMih> arc 
iixiv K'>>» to !hi' Kict uv liun'l know what lu tin than In 
the tact wc doiTt dn whiit wc knnw. 1 have di>covcrcil 
man\ tc^u hcr^ wh*) v\ork with Ntuiicnt^ in >puial cdiica^ 
linn anil v\htv vixny the rcspt)nsibilitics nf a specialist but 
who ha\c ntvt rtvciM^i adt.\|uaie training rt)r their role. 
I'nnipHeiH V with v hddren niuM be demnn>lriited. 

7 Leader^ niu^i in>iirc that nn >pei-ial educator vvork> 
ah>nf \i\ ihv abine. but ha> [)cer hvtlback ail along. 

The iletmition n? ntvuient neeii>, student problems, and student 
prn^pint^^ ditvrfnnu' thv kind currii-ulunu the kind nf >tairing, 
Uu kuui i»: iAaU;*itiun and tranung nt" iracliers whieb will ocvur. If 
the>i important iiefinUit>n'- are In be handletl properly, they mu.st 
be mattt b\ pet>plc \\\u^ h.xw nijuisile ^kill^ and who \-alue kids 
wht> iifi* tidTi-ri-nt friun ihein^eK cs--an(i above all, can be comfort- 
able vMth the ditYerences. fhc .school i> not a factory, the school U 
nt>! a bu^ine>»^, I'nlike buMnes>es and factories, the essential func- 
tionmg of tlu- vchoo! i> tlependent. not nnly on technical expertise, 
but t>n hi>\\ pr4>tV*^*.u>nals feel about the children that they serve, hv 
dttTercruf. benign tu^gUvt. or clinical detachment will guarantee fail- 
ure. The --pa ial teatber^ which make sptvial education special are 
thoNC who ormg btyth ^^kilU such as those mentioned above and 
low. no! le.ir, t>f the human beings they serve to the teaching en- 
iuuntcr An\thmg Ics> will make the sptvial educator a part of the 
prublt-m rather ihviti a part of the solution. 
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